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INTERVIEW BETWEEN MILTON AND THE LUKE OF YORK. 


SHADES OF THE DEPARTED. 

I MILTON. 

| Tae beautiful shade of Milton’s memory is one 
of our most frequent and cherished visitants, as 
we ramble through the streets of old London. He 
meets us in many a spot, which his name, like a 
spiritual presence, has hallowed; for from first to 
last of his earthly history he belonged to the mo- 

|| ther-city of his native land. It was the scene of 
his birth and burial, and in various localities within 

_ its precincts he also spent the greater portion of 

| his manhood. His love of the beautiful and sub- 

| VoL. 7.—no. 8. 





lime in nature was not the outgrowth of scenes 
that encircled his infant senses, but was itself a 
living root of poetry in his soul, producing, like 
leaves and flowers in their spring-tide freshness 
and abundance, those aspirations after the beautiful 
and sublime in nature which led him to go forth 
in quest of them; for he could have said, in the 
words of one gifted with the like endowments, 
* T was reared 
In the gréat city—pent mid cloisters dim, 
And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars.” 
We turn out of the tumultuous traffic of Cheap- 
side into Bréad-street—rather comfortless and me- 
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lancholy looking, as it strikes us—and soon reach, on 
the left hand, the site of what was the dwelling of 
John Milton, scrivener ; some old house, we fancy, 
which, like inverted steps, rose story projecting 
beyond story, till the top, with beetling brows, 
overshadowed no small portion of the narrow 
street. We know that a sign hung over the 
door, bearing the armorial badge of the family, 
a spread eagle; and under it we seem to stand, 
on acold December day, the 20th of the month, 
in the year of grace 1608, while there issues 
from the oak-carved doorway, the citizen-inhabi- 
tant with his wife, a woman known and loved 
all round the parish for her benevolence; and a 
nurse bearing in her arms a boy, of whose high 
mental destiny no one of the little party—on their 
way tothe church of Allhallows hard by, there to 
baptize the babe—could ever dream. The All- 
hallows church of that day was destroyed in the 
fire of London ; and the edifice now in existence is 
one of Sir Christopher Wren’s, of a totally different 
character from the first; but the parish register 
remains, exhibiting the record of the poet’s bap- 
tism ; of this a memorial has been inscribed:on the 
wall, by the church door in Watling-street, on 
which there is this inscription; rarely read, we 
apprehend, by the passers«by.— 

Three poets in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 

The first in loftiness of thought surpast ; 

The next inmajesty ; inboth the:last. 

The force-of:natune-could no furthengo, 

To make a thirdishe joined the former two. 


JOHN! MILTON 
was born in Bread-streeton Iriday, the@th day of December, 
1608, and was baptizediin the-parish chiagch of; Allhallows, 
Bread-street, on Ttesday, the 20th day-of December, 1608; 


Leaving the:shade of; the infants. wermeet in. the 
close vicinity: ofthis paternal’ abode. thie: shade. of 
the school-boy:. Every: passenger: throught: Saint 


Paul’s Churchyard mmst: have: noticed: thee dark: 


imprisoned court; mndér-the- cokimmadé: oppesite to 
the east end off thie cathedtali It: makes: itself 
known at times: as:the: playingyplace: of the boys 
in St. Paul’s school, by the spertive shouts 
the bursts of gleeewhieh: issue from bet+weem,the 
close iron rails: St. Paul's. school in the» fitst 
quarter of the seventeenth century was quite an- 
other sort of building. “A gothic edifice in the 
Tudor style then stood there, probably with open 
courts patched over with a little green ; and hither 
wended from the Spread Eagle, ‘ with satchel on 
back,’ and there played with his long-since for- 
gotten school-fellows, the bard of Paradise. The 
boy was studious, and when only twelve years ot 
age, many a time did he sit up till midnight, 
conning his books, thus not only laying the founda- 
tion of his marvellous scholarship, but of his blind- 
ness too. Nor was his muse unfledged even then. 
Ere eleven summers had rolled over him, he would 
sing of “the golden-tressed sun,” “the spangled 
sisters of the night,” and “the thunder-clasping 
hand of the Almighty.” When a youth he must 
have had a countenance of calm majestic beauty, 
judging of what he was in manhood; and with this 
agrees the legend of the Italian lady, who fell in 
‘ove with him as she saw him asleep one day 
beneath a tree. 

Descending Ludgate-hill to St. Bride’s Church- 


yard, the shade revisits us, now risen into manli- | 


sand. 


ness, and just returned from Italy, full of ripe 
learning and rich taste. He took lodgings there 
at. the house of one Russel, a tailory and there 
educated his two nephews., And in that noisy 
lodging-place, he formed acquaintance with Patrick 
Young, the librarian of Charles I; the.republican 
and the royalist sympathizing in a common love for 
literature. 

Wherever we meet with the memory of Milton 
in old London, we find the place so changed that 
we have to bring back the shades of departed 
scenes, as well as of the departed man, to give 
anything like vivid reality to our image of him. 
Manuscripts in the middle ages were defaced and 





| perambulations. Ancient scenes, defaced and co- 


| vered with modern architecture, we endeavour by | 
| 2 little imaginative power to reproduce. It requires | 


rather an effort to do this in the next locality 
sacred to Milton. ‘ He made no long stay at his 


haying a place to dispose his books in, and other 
goods fit for the furnishing of a good handsome 
house, hastening him to take one; and accordingly 
a pretty — housedit-took in Aldersgate-street, 
at the enc 


few streets in mumpune free from noise than 


there we seevhiiins 

= writing eléquent 
e unwiselyymarries-alady 

déali'ofi! compaeny;. merriment and dancing,” and 

lista. fibted! therefére to sympathize with him in 

liissevere tastes-and.classie-sort of.life; so in that 


gandimshouse there is domestic. strife, over which | 
veil, But he continues still | 
to write and study, and’receives-more pupils, when | 
storms assail, him: frem: without, aroused by the 


we: draw a: 





| as ; . 

| displeasure-of the a Then comes 
| domestic poser — ri ith Mirs. Milton, at the 
| house of a»relation in St. Martin-le-Grand; after 
which we find him settling in a new house in 
| Barbican. There, where had once stood the watch- 


| tower of the city, many architectural transforma- | 
| tions had taken place before Milton’s time; but || 


= Barbican of the present day is more altered 
| still. 
habited by a dyer—an altered yet still old-looking 
| house, with bay-windows from bottom to top—as 
| being the identical abode in which Milton dwelt. 
We have diligently sought out the spot, and been 
| informed by the present inhabitant that it is the 
| veritable residence of the great Commonwealth's 
| poet. A neighbour assured us he had gone over 
| the rooms, many years ago, when they preserved 
| unmistakable traces of the 17th century. They are 
altered now. 
Wandering up High Holborn, again the poet 
| mects us, issuing from his new dwelling, the back 
of which opened into Lincoln’s-inn-fields. His 
removal there occurred just after the march of the 
| army to London, in 1647, to put down an insurrec- 
tion which had been excited by Massey and Brown. 





—_— 





written over again, but antiquaries have de- | 
ciphered in some cases the under and original | 
writing, and thus restored the book to what it was | 
| of old. A like process fancy performs in reference | 
| to London streets and houses, in these literary | 


lodging in St. Bride’s Churchyard ; necessity of | 


of an entryy.ameithevefore the fitter for his | 
turn, by reason of thiepyiveey; besides that there are | 


that.” Aldersgabecstneetiftee.ftom noise! a garden | 
house there! Wiellj adtervalliwe.can fancy it, and | 
pltingine into prose authorship, | 
books-on egelesiastical reform. || 

“acenstomed.to a great | 


Yet, tradition points to No. 17, now in: | 
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Charing-cross, and the region round about, is 
abundant in associations connected with the Com- 
monwealth. Whitehall was the residence of Crom- 
well. In 1649 Milton was appointed Latin secre- 
tary to the Council of State, and composed those 
despatches and documents in his favourite tongue, 
which show what a master he was of its style 


| andrhythm. His biographer Symmons informs us, 
|| that, on his appointment, he removed to a lodging 
|| inthe house of one Thompson, at Charing-cross, and 
| afterwards to apartments in Scotland-yard. Scot- 


land-yard is connected with Whitehall, and per- 


| haps we should identify Milton’s residence in the 
|| former place with the lodgings in the palace once 
| occupied by Sir J. Hippesley. 


This glimpse of the poet is vague and indistinct; 


1 but such can hardly be said of our view of Milton 


in his next abode. He removed to Petty France, 
toa “house next door to the Lord Scudamore’s, 


| and opening into St. James’s Park.” Petty France 


is now York-street, and No. 19 is marked in the 
London Handbook as the place where Milton 
dwelt. We have been on a pilgrimage to it, ex- 


| pecting to find some remains of an aristocratic- 
|| looking mansion ; indeed we could not help fancy- 


ing we had made a mistake when we entered a 
small cutlery shop. The front is modern, but the 
back is old, probably as old as the time of Milton. 
The present occupier politely allowed us to walk 
into the backroom, with a low ceiling still pre- 
serving marks of age—probably a room in which 
Milton sat. At the back of the house we no- 


| ticed the inscription, “Sacred to Milton, Prince 
| of Poets,” and looked with intense interest on the 


over-hanging cotton willow tree, which Bentham 
enclosed in his garden, said to have been planted 
by the great Latin secretary himself. The garden 
formerly opened upon the park, in what is now 
called Bird-cage-walk. It was never a large 
house, and shows that the illustrious secretary of 
the foreign department did not then live in much 
splendour. His salary was only £280 a-year. 
Looking over this house, it is touching to 
remember that here his blindness became com- 
plete. A letter dated September 28, 1654, pro- 
bably written in one of these very rooms, gives 
an account of the rise and progress of this sad 
malady. “It is now about ten years,” he says, 
“since I first perceived my sight beginning to 
grow weak and dim. When I sat down, my eyes 
gave me considerable pain. If I looked at a candle, 
it was surrounded with an iris. In a little time a 
darkness covered the left side of the left eye, 
which was partially clouded some years before the 
other intercepted the view of all things in that 
direction. Objects in front seemed to dwindle in 
size whenever I closed my right eye. This eye 
too, for three years gradually failing, a few months 
previous to my total blindness, while I was per- 
fectly stationary, everything seemed to swim back- 
al and forward, and now thick vapours appear 
to settle on my forehead and temples, which weigh 
down my lids with an oppressive sense of drowsi- 
ness, especially in the interval between dinner and 
the evening. I ought not to omit mentioning that 
before I wholly lost my sight, as soon as I lay 
down in bed, and turned upon either side, brilliant 
flashes of light used to issue from my closed eyes ; 
and afterwards, upon the gradual failure of my 





powers of vision, colours proportionably dim and 
faint seemed to rush out with a degree of vehe- 
mence, and a kind of inward noise. These have now 
faded into uniform blackness, such as ensues on 
the extinction of a candle, or blackness varied only 
and intermingled with a dimmish grey. The con- 
stant darkness, however, in which I live day and 
night inclines more to a whitish than a blackish 
tinge, and the eye in turning itself round admits, 
as through a narrow chink, a very small portion of 
light.” How very affecting is this detail, espe- 
cially the allusion’ to the “narrow chink” which 
remained in the dark shutter folded over the 
windows of the cye, to admit mementoes of the 
precious gift he had for ever lost. But his soul bows 
with Christian patience to the Divine behest :— 
* Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 


Of heart or hope ; but still bear up, and steer 
Right onward.’ 


The lustre of his dark grey eye did not fade 
after blindness had smitten it. His portrait brings 
him before us, with light brown hair parted in the 
middle and clustering on the shoulders, and a 
countenance which, till manhood was advanced, 
retained its youthful ruddy hue. The remem- 
brance that his stature was of the middle height; 
that he was not at all corpulent, but muscular 
and compact; his gait erect and manly, bespeak- 
ing courage and dauntlessness ; places in our sight 
the full-length shade of that illustrious | ,ersonage. 
Then when we add to it the little anecdote, that he 
wore, as was the custom of the day, a rapier by his 
side, we seem to have the living man, walking in 
at his garden gate out of St. James’s Park, lean- 
ing on the hand of a servant. The loss of sight 
was, in a measure, compensated by the exquisite 
acuteness of his hearing. He judged, as blind 
men are wont to do, of people’s appearance by 
their voice. ‘ His ears,” says Richardson, “ were 
now eyes to him.” No doubt, in that home next 
Lord Scudamore’s, Milton had his organ and bass 
viol, and would cheer the hours of his unintermit- 
ting darkness by music, for which he had a taste 
by nature. Milton’s voice is said to have been 
sweet and harmonious, and he would frequently 
accompany the instruments on which he played. 

No longer able to guide the pen, he dictated 
in this same house some of his famous prose works, 
which, in the nineteenth century, are beginning to 
attract that notice and study too long denied them. 
His Defence of the People of England was proba- 
bly written in Scotland-yard; but his Second 
Defence, his Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesi- 
astical Causes, his Likeliest Means to remove 
Hirelings out of the Church, his Present Means 
and Brief Delineation of a Free Commonwealth, 
and some smaller pieces, were all produced in the 
house we are speaking of. We may add, that in 
this same house he lost his second wife, to whom 
he was so tenderly attached. 

But it is time to turn eastward. Changes come, 
and Milton can no longer tarry near the 
of old England. Too deeply implicated in the 
proceedings of the Commonwealth, he is forced 
to hide himself after the Restoration. And as 
we come near Bartholomew-close, looking out of 
Smithfield, we are not far from the place of his 
temporary concealment. Some friend guided and 
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sheltered the blind man from the storm. Its fury 
past, or turned aside by the influence of some who 
venerated his genius and character, Milton goes 
to live in Holborn, near Red Lion-square, and 
then in Jewin-street. Probably, it was early after 
the Restoration, and while living in these abodes, 
that he was not only in darkness, but “ with dan- 
gers compassed round,” fearing assassination from 
some royalist hand, sleeping ill, and restlessly. 
Tn the latter place he marries his third wife; and 
there Ellwood, the Quaker, is introduced to hin— 
the kind, patient Ellwood, who sits for hours 
reading Latin with a foreign accent, and some- 
times little understanding what he reads, for the 
recreation of his now poor but illustrious friend. 
But highly honoured was that same Ellwood, when 
the great poet put into his hands a manuscript, 
asking his opinion of it—which proved to be the 
Paracise Lost. That scene was a little cottage 
at Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire, where Milton 
had gone during the plague; but in Jewin-street, 
probably, the great poem was nearly brought to 
its completion. It was the work of years. Every 





former strain prepared for it. Prelusive touches 
had there been from boyhood of rich, sweet, solemn | 
harmony; but in Paradise Lost came out the 
prolonged oratorio, swelling forth from the crgan | 
of his soul in notes of bird-like sweetness, in tones | 
of deep-pealed thunder. The history of it is, pro- 
bably, associated with most of the previous resi- | 
dences of Milton, but in Jewin-street it was nearly 
perfected ; and in our mind wakens some echo of | 
the poet’s song whenever we walk along the pave- 
ment of that most unpoetic region. 

He leaves Jewin-street—for he was strangely | 
changeful in his liking of a residence—and goes 
to live, we know not where, except that it was to | 
lodge awhile in the house of Millington, the cele- | 
brated auctioneer, whom we greatly love and ho- | 
nour, for the story told of his leading the bard by 
the hand when he walked about the streets. 

Two doors from the corner of Milton-street, run- | 
ning out of Fore-street, there is a shop kept by a | 
confectioner, with over-hanging stories rising above 
it, evidently more than 200 years old. That, and 
the adjoining one, were originally united, and | 
there, according to local tradition, we have an- 
other of Milton’s numerous habitations. The house 
is now mean enough, and never could have been 
very much better; but that circumstance throws 
no doubt on the tradition, as the lot of our bard 
after the Restoration was poor and lowly. 

Then we come to his last abode in Artillery- 
walk, now Artillery-place west, Bunhill-fields, in 
whose vicinity, for Milton’s sake alone, we love to 
linger. While living here, he published both his | 
Paradise Lost and his Paradise Regained, as 
also the Samson Agonistes, and other works. But 


we are thinking now more of the man than the | 


author. We sce him sitting before his door in a 
grey coat of coarse cloth in warm, sultry weather, 
to enjoy the fresh air; or, walking in with Dr. 
Wright, an ancient clergyman from Dorsetshire, 
we find him in a room up one pair of stairs, hung 
with rusty green, sitting in an elbow chair, clothed 
in black, and neat enough, pale, but not cadaver- 
ous, his hands and fingers gouty and covered with 
chalk stones. Were he free from the pain he 


| head.” 


| and he is blind, too, is he not ?” 





feels, he tells us his blindness would be tolerable. 


Or we listen to him, as he talks with the Lanreate 
Dryden, who admires the Paradise Lost, and 
asks leave to put it into a drama in rhyme. Mil- 
ton, with much civility, tells him, “he will give 
him leave to tag his verses.” 

Milton’s biographers enable us to trace his daily 
life. He rises early; has a chapter in the Hebrew 
Bible read to him; then meditates till seven; till 
twelve he listens to reading, in which he employs 
his daughters ; then takes exercise, and sometimes 
swings in his little garden. After a frugal dinner, 
he enjoys some musical recreation; at six he wel- 
comes friends; takes supper at eight; and then, 
having smoked a pipe, and drunk a glass of water, 
he retires to repose. That repose is sometimes 
broken by poetic musings, and he rouses up his 
daughter tliat he may dictate to her some lines 
before they are lost. 

Although neglected by the great among his 
countrymen, illustrious foreigners search out tlie 
man whose literary fame is heard through Europe; 
and many who came before the fire of London, ere 
they left our shores, found the house in Bread- 
street, with the sign of the spread eagle, for even 
then it was thought a privilege to enter Milton’s 
birth-place. One Englishman of rank, howcver, 
is said to have visited him, but the visit was most 
unworthy in its motive. The Duke of York, as 
the story goes, expressed a wish to his brother 
Charles IT, to see old Milton, of whom so much 
was said. The king had no objection, and soon 
the duke was on his way to the poet’s house, 
where, on introducing himself, a free conversation 


took place between these very “ discordant charac- 


ters.” ‘The duke asked Milton whether he did 


‘not consider his blindness to be a judgment in- 


flicted on him for writing against the late king. 
“Tf your highness thinks,” he replied, “that the 
calamities which befall us here are indications of 
the wrath of heaven, in what manner are we to 
account for the fate of the king, your father? The 
displeasure of heaven must, upon this supposition, 
have been much greater against him than against 
me; for I have only lost my eyes, but: he t>st his 
The duke, disconcerted by the arswer, 
went his way, and exclaimed on reaching the 
court: “‘ Brother, you are greatly to blame that 
you don’t have that old rogue Milton hanged.” 
“Why, what is the matter, James?” said the 
monarch ; “ you seem in a heat. What! have you 
seen Milton?” “ Yes,” answered James, “I have 
seen him.” ‘“ Well,” said the king, “in what con- 
dition did you find him?” “ Condition—why, he 
is very old, and very poor.” ‘Old and poor, well; 
“Yes, blind as 
a beetle.” “ Why, then,” observed the merry 
monarch, “ you are a fool, James, to have him 
hanged as a punishment; to hang him will be 
doing him a service; it will be taking him out of 
his miseries. If he be old, poor, and blind, he is 
miserable enough: in all conscience let him live.” 
But it is time to approach Milton’s last resting- 
place. St. Giles’s church, Cripplegate, is one of the 
old ecclesiastical structures which escaped the fire 
of London. It contains the ashes of John Fexe, 
the martyrologist, and John Speed, the historian : 
the mural tablet to the memory of the former, and 
the effigy which brings before us the grave face 
and quaint costume of the latter, adorn the right 
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side of the chancel within the altar reils. But from 
these and other monuments we turn, to look at 
the bust of Milton, placed to the left as you enter 
the church, on the third pillar from the east end. 
The spot beneath, now covered with a spacious 


grave. To this last earthly home he was borne on 
the 12th November, 1674, “the funeral being at- 
tended,” according to Toland, “by the author’s 
learned and great friends in London, not without 
a friendly concourse of the vulgar.” Milton’s 
funeral must, indeed, have been a solemn. sight! 
One fancies it slowly winding down from Artillery- 
walk, through the picturesque streets of the seven- 
teenth eaatury. We have just visited his grave 
with deep emotion; and we aan it is with Milton 
dead, as it was with Milton living, that more fo- 
réigners than Englishmen visit the church in 
honour of his memory. 

We have thus taken a wide sweep round Lon- 
dcn to the west, following in Milton’s footsteps ; 
and now, not far from the spot whence we com- 


well to that ¢llustrious shade, giving thanks unto 
the Father of spirits for such a gift unto the chil- 
dren of men 





AN OCEAN STEAMER. 


Tue public mind has been deeply thrilled of late 
by the appalling catastrophe of the destruction of 
the Amazon steam-ship by fire. 


Only those who 
have walked over one of these floating palaces, 
as our modern line of ocean steamers may be 
termed, can form a correct idea of their prodigious 
size. ‘To those who have examined their propor- 
tions it seems indeed amazing, and humbling, 
that such a marvel of human ingenuity as was the 


Amazon could have been destroyed in the course of | 


afew minutes. We reprint the following account 
of one of these gigantic vessels. It will be read 
with deep interest when it is known that it is from 
the pen of Elliot Warburton, a writer of consider- 
able eminence, and who is believed to have perished 
in the awful conflagration of the Amazon. 

The steam-ship lay about a gun-shot from the 
shore, sucking in a mingled mass of passengers 
end luggage, through~a cavernous mouth in her 
cliff-like sides; boat-load after boat-load was swal- 
lowed like mere spoonfuls, and it seemed marvellous 
how even her aldermanic bulk could find “ stomach 
for them all.” I had the Polyphemian boon of 
being devoured last, and was thus a mere obscrver 
of the partings and departings of the “outward 
bound.” I found the lower deck one vast pile of 
luggage, vainly endeavouring to be identified by 
its distracted owners. It seemed as if some village 
of valises and boxes had been overthrown by an 
earthquake, and the surviving inhabitants were 
rushing about among the ruins, vainly seeking for 
their dead. No one seemed to find anything 
they wanted; cyclopean portmanteaus, “to be 


opened at Caleutta,” presented themselves freely ; | 


saddlery and bullock-trucks were quite obtrusive ; 
but little “ indispensables” for the voyage were 
nowhcre to be found; night garments were invisi- 
ble, and remedies for sea-sickness reserved them- 
selves for the overland journey. 








Search and suspense were soon terminated by the 
sinking of the whole chaotic mass into the yawn- 
ing depths of the hold, when the tomb-like hatches 
closed irrevocably over our “loved and lest.” After 


| this bereavement, we all assembled on the. upper 
pew, has been pretty well identified as the poets | 


deck, in involuntary and unconscious muster, each 
inspecting and inspected by his fellow-travellers. 
With the exception of two or three families, 
every one seemed to be a stranger to every one, 
and each walked the deck in a solitude of his 
own. There were old men, with complexions as 
yellow as the gold for which they had sold their 
youth, returning to India in search of the health 
which their native country, longed for through 
life, denied them ; like the mnemonics of Egyptian 
banquets, mementoes of their young life’s festival. 
There were missionary clergymen, with Ruth- 
like wives; merchants with portfolios that never 
left their hands. Then there were little cadets, 
in whom the pride of new-born independence and 


| uniform contended with the thoughts of their 
| home. 
menced our rambles, we would bid a reverent fare- | 


There were sailors, with the blunt, manly 
bearing, and free and open speech of their profes- 
sion: and lastly, there were two or three vague 
wanderers, like myself, who were only leaving 
England, as men leave a crowded room, to breathe 
awhile freely in the open East. 

Below, the busy, bustling scene was very differ- 
ent. Miss Mitford herself might recognise the 
lower deck as 2 complete village. It was a street 
of cabins, over whose doors you read the names of 
the doctor, the baker, the butcher, the confectioner, 
the carpenter, and many others, besides the “ qua- 
lity at the west end,” in the shape of officers’ 
quarters. This street terminated in a rural scene ; 
and the smell of new mown hay, the lowing of 
cattle, the bleating of sheep, and the crowing of 
cocks, produced quite a pastoral efiect. Among 
these signs of peace and plenty, four carronades 
frowned rather gloomily ; but a lamb tethered to 
one, and an unfortunate cat picketed to another, 
detracted from their awfulness. Beneath the farm- 
yard throbbed the iron heart of the gigantic en- 
gine; and the “ village tree”’ was represented by 
a copper funnel, up which the steam went sighing 
as if that heart would break. 

About noon the last boat shoved. off, the gang- 
way curled itself up, a voice from the paddle-boxes 
said quietly, “Go on !”—and the fast vessel glided 
away smoothly as a gondola. She might have 
seemed still at anchor, but for the villas and vil- 
lages, woods and lawns, that went scampering by. 
The beautiful Southampton water, grim-looking 
Portsmouth, and the gentle Isle of Wight, fled 
rapidly away behind us, and then the shores of Old 
England began to fade from our view. 

The first day of our voyage passed silently away ; 
many were sea-sick, and more were sick at heart ; 
but in the evening there was a startling eruption 
of writing-desks, and a perfect flutter of pens pre- 
paring for the Falmouth post-bag. I think I see 
those eager scribes before me now: the man of 
business with his swift and steady quill; women 
gracefully bending over their twice-crossed notes 
(not the more legible, lady, for that tear); and 
lonely little boys, biting their bran-new penholders, 
and looking up to the ceiling in search of pleasant 
things to say to some bereaved mother. Her only 
comfort, perhaps, was to sec that little scrawl, till 
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her self-sacrificing heart was at rest for ever, or 
success had gilded her child’s far-distant career. 

While one end of the saloon was looking like a 
counting-house, the other was occupied by a set of 
old stagers, whose long-smothered conversation 
broke out with vehemence. These old fellows 
seemed asif no one had any claims upon their cor- 
respondence; they were father and mother, brother 
and sister, to themselves, and their capacious waist- 
coats comprised their whole domestic circle. 





THE WORKERS IN GOLD. 
THE GOLD-BEATER. 

Oxz dark, fogey morning in November, we strolled 
leisurely along the greasy footpaths of a part of 
the metropolis well known as the abode of crafts- 
men in the lighter branches of metallic manufac- 
ture. Scarcely had we entered the street to which 
we now refer, when our attention was arrested by a 
door-plate with the inscription, “ secret-springer ;” 
and almost every succeeding step revealed the 
domiciles of “ watch-case manufacturers,” “ work- 
ing jewellers,” “ engravers,’ “ engine turners,” 
“ dial finishers,” “ gold-chain manufacturers,” and 
a host of others. At length we came to a lofty 
and antiquated range of buildings, dark and 
dingy, with the smoke of more than a century 
upon them. About midway from’ between the 
easements of a “ first-floor,’ protruded a rude 
specimen of antique carving, intended to repre- 
sent the human arm, extending a hand holding 
a hammer. Here, too, smoke and soot had pur- 
sued their blighting and begriming avocations, 
and this arm, once resplendent in its skin of gilt, 
now partook of the surrounding dinginess. This 
emblem was indicative of the occupation of the 
inmates—gold beating, which is to form the topic 
of our present lucubration. 

But let us enter. 

Gold beating had always been associated, in our 
minds, with such a monotonous continuity of the 
mechanical process, that we had set down the 
craftsmen of this order in the same category with 
trunk makers, and some other parties who, from 
the necessary character of their avocations, have 
gained an unenviable notoricty as disagreeable 
neighbours. In this case, however, an attempt 
had been made to mitigate the evil; the workshop 
being placed at the remotest extremity of a small 
garden. The shop was a neat, narrow, modern 
building, curiously contrasting with the venerable 
edifices which surrounded it, about whose pro- 
truding casements the now leafless vines clung 
fast to the smoke-blackened bricks. 

Now the din of beating commenced, by the slow 
and measured fall of a single hammer, like the first 
toll of a peal of bells. Two or three others speedily 
chimed in; and, as we opened the door, the noise 
was so great that we had as much difficulty in 
making our voice heard by the master, as we 
should have had if addressing him in Cheapside, 
at the busiest part of the day, when the roadway 
was literally covered with vehicles. 

Understanding that we wished to be initiated 
into the mysteries of his craft—one of the most 
ancient, by the way, of which we have any account 
—the master of the shop had provided himself 





with 2}0z. of the precious metal, which he had 
just procured from the refiners. It was in hun- 
dreds of little lumps, in which state it is techni- 
cally called “ dust.” With regard to quantity, we 
may state, that this 2}0z. of “gold dust” would 
have filled an old English gentleman’s snuff-box, 
calculated to hold 2 oz. of his kind of “ dust ;”” but 
while the latter is only worth about $d., the former 
cost the beater 97. 2s. 3d., that is, 47. 1s. an ounce. 
He put in 2} dwts. of silver and copper as alloy. 
The gold is always alloyed, more or less, according 
to the colour required in the leaf; and the above 
amount was necessary in this case, as the leaf to 
be produced was what is technically termed “ deep 
gold.” Too much alloy, however, would com- 
pletely spoil the colour. 

The gold and this alloy were now put into a 
crucible, a little earthen vessel resembling a small 
flower-pot. The crucible was then put on the fire, 
and surrounded by coke, at a “ white heat.” Gold, 


it is well known, requires a greater heat to melt it | 


than any other metal. Having at length been re- 








duced to a liquid state, the contents of the crucible | 
were poured into an “ingot,” filling a little cavity | 


about 1} in. long by Zin. wide, and 35 in. deep. 
Having become cool, this “ingot” was sent to 


the “ flatting mills,’ where it was flattened (by | 


assine beneath rollers, of various sizes, worked 
> ] 


by steam) into a beautiful, brilliant ribbon, about | 
the thickness of foolscap, 14in. wide, and no less || 
than 6 yards in length. This ribbon was rolled | 


up loosely, and placed, for a minute or two, in the 
fire, to “anneal” or soften it, and thus render 
it easier to “ werk.” It was now handed over to 
one of the apprentices, who carefully divided it, 
with his compasses, into 160 pieces, which he cut 
off with the shears into sections of 1jin. square. 
In reply to our inquiry as to the value of each of 
these squares of golden ribbon, we were told that 
they averaged between 6 and 7 grains in weight, 
and were consequently worth between a shilling 
and fourteen-pence each. 

These 1} in. squares were now placed in a tool 
called a “ kutch,” composed of a number of leaves 
of vellum, 4 in. square—one between each two 
leaves, throughout the “tool.” They were not 
placed in with the fingers, but by a kind of wooden 
instrument, like a very large pair of sugar-tongs ; 
for the slightest heat in the hand, though imper- 
ceptible to the individual, discolours the gold. 

This process being somewhat monotonous, and 
occupying a considerable time, the gold-beaier 
called for his short pipe, and sent his boy out with 
a suspicious-looking jug. And here we must inti- 
mate, with sincere regret, the admitted fact, that 
gold beaters, as a class, are strongly addicted to 
both smoking and drinking. A quantity that 
would go far to stupify an ordinary mechanic, 
produces very little efiect on many of them. The 
gold beater smoked his pipe, and quaffed his “ four- 
penny,” which led to an instructive conversation on 
the drinking habits of the trade. 

Meanwhile the apprentice having disposed of all 
the pieces in their order between the vellum leaves 
of the “tool,” and having encased the whole in a 

archment wrapper, commenced beating it with a 
arge hammer no less than 16 Ibs. in weight. The 
sight of this implement led to the narration of an 
incident connected with its history. Just as it 
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was produced, we were asking whether, seeing the 
trade were so fond of drinking, they do not some- 
times become inebriated, and do considerable da- 

oe while under the excitement of drink? The 
reply was to the effect, that they were often in 
danger of injuring themselves ; and the following 
story of the 16 Ibs. hammer was related. 

Mr. , a gold beater, was addicted to intem- 
perance, and on one occasion, having drunk too 
freely, he entered the shop, took up his ham- 
mer, and began to beat. For a time all went on 
pretty well; but, at last, in turning the tool 
round, he forgot to take his fingers off, and the 
hammer consequently came down upon them; and 
the result was, that three fingers of the left hand 
were completely “smashed.” Being badly set, one 
of the fingers subsequently assumed a serpentine 
shape, resembling the letter 8, and the poor fellow 
was ever afterwards known by the sowbriquet of 
“Letter 8.” The effect of such a blow may be 
imagined, when it is stated that each blow of the 
hammer is calculated to come down with a force 
equal to the weight of at least a ton. 

“You wouldn’t believe how thirsty it makes us, 
sir,” said the gold beater, as'we were jotting these 
facts down in our note-book ; and by way of proof, 
he teok another long and hearty draught at the 
pewter pot. “This wasspreparatory to directing 
our attention to the second process; for the ap- 
prentice had now thumped.and pummelled these 
vellum leaves till the little:gold leaves which they 
contained, of 1} in. square, began to overrun the 
leaves of the “ tool,’ whieh was 4in. square. 
Thus these 160 pieces*ofthegold ribbon afore- 
said, had now become 260Jeaves 4 in. square; 
and these, when cut up agzin;-made 640 pieces of 
their original size. At this*stage it was what is 
called dentists’ gold, as used by them in stopping 
decayed teeth, etc. 

These 640 pieces, into which the 160 had been 
beaten, were now placed in another tool, to be 
beaten once more. This tool was called a “ shoder,” 
of the same description as the last-mentioned, ex- 
cept that instead of vellum leaves, they were of 
what is well known as “ gold-beater’s skin.”” These 
640 pieces, it will be remembered, when placed in 
the tool were 1in. square; but when the beat- 
ing was complete they were all the size of the 
tool, that is, 5 in. square, which would give 2560 
pieces of the original size. When they came out 
of this tool the leaves were equal to 10,240 pieces 
the same size as the original 160. The leaves had 
now become so thin as to be perfectly transparent. 

They were now taken out of the tool, and cut 
into leaves 33 in. square, in which state they were 
put into the “books,” in which they are sold at 
the rate of 25 leaves for ls. 3d. To gain an idea 
of the extent to which these leaves had been beaten 
out, in addition to the figures already given, we 
may call attention to the fact, that the original 
160 leaves 14 in. square weighed between 6 and 
7 grains, whereas instead of 160 leaves 1}in. 
square, we have now 10,240 of 1} in., and 6000 
of 33 in. square, and these only weigh 5 grains 
instead of 7. Gold has been beaten considerably 
finer by the master; this was only the work of 
an apprentice, and below, rather than above, the 
average. 

Many interesting facts are related respecting 


a 








the “ tools,” and the wondrous properties, changes, 
and requirements, of the “ gold-beater’s skin ;” but 
these will appear more appropriately in a subse- 
quent paper. Without great care of these tools, 
which vary according to the state of the weather, 
the process of gold-beating could not be carried on 
without. great loss, as it. would be impossible to 
beat the metal to the requisite thinness. 

The leaves of gold were now placed between 
the leaves of little books, which were rubbed with 
ochre to prevent adhesion. In this state it is 
used for signs, ornamental work on ceilings, and 
bookbinding. By a curious process it is inter- 
mixed with silk, and imparts an elegant hue to 
the robes of the fair sex. But the chief use to 
which “it is put is that.of gilding picture-frames, 
looking-glasses, etc. ‘For these, and kindred pur- 
poses, ‘gold is infinitelyssuperior sto«any other 
metal; indeed, no otherwill-answer: the purpose. 
A substitute has, indeed, been:attempted, called 
Dutch metal, but it has proved a failure. It was 
stated by the gold beater, with an air of great 
gratification, that a certain «suburban tavern, 
wishing to adorn its frontage-with very large gilt 
letters, but grudging the cost of gold leaf, had 
recourse to this Dutch metal. But alas! what was 
the annoyance of the landlord on coming out two 
or three mornings after it had been put up, to find 
that the said letters, instead of the beautiful and 
permanent colour of the gold leaf, presented varie- 
gated hues, blue, purple, green, etc. We need 
scarcely add, that this miserable failure was taken 
down, and the gold leaf substituted. 

To obtain a still more palpable idea of the won- 
drous malleability of gold, we took from our pocket 
a penny piece of George III, and placing it before 
the gold-beater, interrogated him somewhat after 
the following fashion :— 

Q.—What is the weight of thir penny piece P 

A.—An ounce. In fact, those penny pieces are 
so true, that if the 1 oz. weight does not happen to 
be just at hand, they are often used instead. 

Q.—Presuming that this penny were gold, in- 
stead of copper, how much heavier would it then 
be than it is now P 

A.—Now, as I have just said, it weighs 10oz.; 
if gold instead of copper, it would weigh just 3 oz. 

Q.—Give me some idea of the malleability of 
a piece of gold the exact size of this penny. 

A.—It«would'-be beaten, on an. average, into 
7500 of our. gold leaves, as they are-sold in the 
books ofsgeld; that is, 3$in- square. “But this 
is a lowsestimate;for I have often beaten it into 
8000 leaves..of?3$in. square, so thin-as to be 
quite transparent, and so delicate in hue; that to 
touch was to tarnish them. These, if spread out, 
would cover 27,000 square inches, and would carpet 
a house containing 10 good-sized rooms. 

But we fear the patient reader who has got 
thus far, will begin to think that we are making 
our story as malleable as the metal itself. Tempt- 
ing, therefore, as the subject is for disquisition, 
having stated the leading facts which have come 
before us, we shall conclude. From the data we 
have given, any school-boy may amuse himself by 
ascertaining the size, weight, and value of the piece 
of gold required to gild the floor of the Exhibition, 
or the dome of St. Paul’s. He has simply to as- 
certain the superficial area of each. 
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MAN’S FAMILIAR COMPANION, 


THE dog has been in all ages the acknowledged friend 
of man ; his familiar and esteemed companion. Natu- 
rally courageous, powerful, and fierce, in a savage state, 
he is one of the most formidable of animals; but when 
domesticated, his sole ambition is to please. “He then 
lays his foree, courage, and all his useful talents, at the 
feet of his master; he waits his orders, to which he 
pays implicit obedience; he is constant in his affec- 


tions, friendly without interest, aud grateful for the 
slightest favours ; he is not casily driven off by unkind- 
ness; but licks the hand that has just been uplifted to 
strike him. He knows a beggar by his voice, his 
clothes, or his gestures, and forbids his approach. 
When at night the guardianship of the house is com- 
mitted to his care, he seems proud of the charge: he 
continues a watchful sentinel, goes his rounds, scents 
strangers at a distance, and gives them warning of his 
being upon duty.” 

Thus he becomes identified with his master’s pur- 
suits and interests. He is “treated as one of the fa- 
mily ;” with a marvellous sagacity, he recognises the 
look, voice, and + alk of his master ; rejoices at his ap- 
proach, and sclic s his notice, while he bravely defends 


his person. His services are almost essential to civili- 
zation ; and with his assistance man has obtained the 
conquest of the lower animals, and peaceable posses- 
sion of the earth. Surrounded by a number of these 
courageous animals, the traveller has been enabled, in 
climes abounding with ferocious beasts, to encamp at 
night in the dreary desert, and repose in comparative 
safety. The flock and herd obey the voice of the dog 
more readily than that of the shepherd; he conducts 
them, guards them, and keeps them from capriciously 
seeking danger, and considers their enemies his own. 
The dog does not disdain to become the blind men- 





dicant’s assistant, conducting him through the streets || 
of our cities and large towns, with the hat in his || 
mouth, supplicating alms of the passers-by. Wehave | 
seen the dog take portions of bread or even copper {| 
coin into his mouth, and place it in his master’s hat; || 
nor has the creature, though sometimes much tempted 
to do so, even tasted the bread till given to him by the 
hand of his employer. 

Chambers, in his Anecdotes of Dogs, relates the 
following :—“ An English officer, who was in Paris in 
1815, mentioned the case of a dog belonging to a shoe- 
black, which brought customers to its master. This it 
did in a very ingenious, and scarcely honest, manner. 
The officer, having occasion to cross one of the bridges 
over the Seine, had his boots, which had been previously 
polished, dirtied by a poodle dog rubbing against them. 
He, in consequence, went to a man who was stationed 
on the bridge, and had them cleaned. The same cir- 
cumstance having occurred more than once, his curiosity 
was excited, and he watched the dog. He saw him roll 
himself in the mud of the river, and then watch for a 
person with well-polished boots, against which he con- 
trived to rub himself. Finding that the shoeblack was 
the owner of the dog, he taxed him with the artifice; and, 
after alittle hesitation, he confessed that he had taught 


the dog the trick in order to procure customers for 
himself. The officer, being much struck with the dog’s 
sagacity, purchased him at a high price, and brougit 
him to England. He kept him tied up in London 
some time, and then released him. The dog remained 
with him a day or two, and then made his escape. 
A fortnight afterwards, he was found with his former 
master, pursuing his old trade, of dirtying gentlemen’s 
boots on the bridge.” 

The following instance of sagacity, which is well 
authenticated, reminds us of some of the companions 
of our childhood, who, when ill-treated, have threat- 
ened their oppressor with the vengeance of their “big 
brother.” A gentleman in Staffordshire was in the 
habit of coming to town twice in the year, performing 
part of the journey on horseback, accompanied by his 
little terrier, which he usually left-in the care of his 
landlady at St. Albans, till his return. On one occa- 
sion, calling as usual for his little favourite, the lady 
appeared before him with a pitiful countenance. “ Alas, 
sir,” said she, “your terrier is lost! Our house-dog 
and he had a quarrel; and the poor terrier was so 
worried and bitten before we could part them, that I 
thought he could never have got the better of it. He 
however crawled out of the yard, and was not seen 
for almost a week. He then returned, bringing with 
him another dog, larger by far than ours; and they 
both fell on our dog, and bit him so unmercifully, that 
he has scarcely since been able to go about the yard, 
or to eat his meat. Your dog and his companion then 
disappeared, and have never since been seen at St. 

















THE 


The gentleman, however, on arriving at 





Albans.” 


home, foynd his terrier ; and, on inquiry, was informed 
that since he left for town the little creature had re- 
turned home, and had coaxed away the great house 
|| dog; who it seems had, in consequence, followed him 
| to St. Albans, and completely avenged his injury. 


i| The dog, however, is not devoid of affection and 
| sympathy for its fellows. Two dogs, near New York, 
|| were in the practice of going out together to hunt 
|| squirrels on the mountain. One of them, in pursuit 

| of some game, got his head fast between two rocks, 

| from which he could not extricate himself; he remained 
| jn this situation eight days, during which time his as- 

| sociate fed him daily. Watch, for this was his name, 
was observed to whine, and show great uneasiness; he 
would seize every bone ana bit of meat he could find, 
| and hasten up the mountain, reserving for himself 
| only the crumbs which were shaken from the table 
|| cloth. He also went often to the master of his friend, 
| and by signs endeavoured to induce him to follow him. 
| At length, the master began to notice the conduct of 
| the dog, and one day said to him, “Watch, do you 
|, know where poor Alonzo is?” The dog, appearing to 
understand him, sprang up to him with so much force 
| as almost to throw him down, and by other signs in- 
| duced him to follow him, and conducted him to his 
| imprisoned companion. The pocr dog was found to have 
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| suffered greatly ; in addition to his being nearly starved, 


|| in his efforts to extricate himself he had worn the skin | : 


from his neck and shoulders. Fragments of the- bones 
which Watch had brought him lay around. | 


The benevolence of dogs has excited universal ad- 
| miration. But the Newfoundland dog particularly is 
justly celebrated for this quality. Children and adults 

have frequently been rescued from danger by these 
| faithful animals. “In 1792, a gentleman went to the 
| coast for the benefit of sea-bathing. He was conducted 
in one of the machines into the water; but being 
unacquainted with the steepness of the shore, and no 
swimmer, he found himself, the instant he quitted the 
machine, nearly out of his depth. His alarm in- 
creased his danger; and, unnoticed by the attendant 
of the machine, he would unavoidably have been 
drowned, had not a large Newfoundland dog, which 
providentially was standing on the shore, observed his 
distress, and plunged in to his assistance. The dog 
seized him by the hair, and conducted him safely to 
land; but it was some time before he recovered. ‘The 
gentleman afterwards purchased the dog at a high 
price, and preserved him as a precious treasure.” 

The eccentricities of some dogs are very remarkable. 
Perhaps none have excited more attention than “the 
firemen’s dog,” as he was called, who possessed a 
strange fancy for attending all the fires which occurred 
in London. He was the property of no individual, 





and was fed by the firemen generally; but he would 
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stay with neither of them for any length of time. 
The “policeman’s dog,” as he has been named, may 
also often be seen following the officer on his beat in 
Paternoster-row. *The writer daily, on his way to the 
city, sees a dog begging for his breakfast before the 
house of an inhabitant of the Blackfriars-road; and 
so well does he aot the part of a mendicant, that the 
boys are often heard to say, that he “is coming the 
‘old soldier.’ ” 

This animal has frequently been sent on errands, 
which he has performed with fidelity and safety. A 
person who kept a turnpike near Stratford-on-Avon 
had one so trained, that he would go to the neigh- 
bouring town for grocery or other articles of provision 
that were wanted, and return with them in safety. A 
memorandum of the things required was tied round his 
neck, and the articles were fastened in the same manner. 





The Esquimaux dog performs the part of the horse, 
in drawing the Esquimaux in the sledge over the snow, 
and in pursuing the reindeer, the seal, or the bear. 
The dogs of St. Bernard are sent out on errands of 
compassion, with provisions for the traveller benighted 
or endangered by the snow-storm. Some years ago, a 
ship belonging to Newcastle was wrecked near Yar- 
mouth; and a Newfoundland dog alone escaped to 
the shore, bringing in his mouth the captain’s pockct- 
book. He landed amidst a number of people, several 
of whom in vain attempted to take from him his 
prize. The sagacious animal, as if sensible of the im- 
portance of the charge, which, in all probability, was 
delivered to him by his perishing master, at length 
leaped fawningly against the breast of a man, who had 
attracted his notice among the crowd, and delivered 
the book to him. 

Remarkable instances of sagacity are on record 
respecting this friend of man. Sometimes he has 
proved a defence to his keepers in a manner which 
could scarcely have been imagined. Take an example. 
“In 1781, a person went to a house in Deptford to take 
lodgings, under pretence that he had just arrived from 
the West Indies. Having agreed on the terms, he 
said he should send his trunk that night, and come 
himself the next day. About nine o’clock in the 
evening the trunk arrived, and was carried into his 
bed-room. As the family were retiring to bed, their 
little house-dog, deserting his usual station in the shop, 
placed himself close to the chamber-door where the 
chest was deposited, and kept up an incessant barking. 
The moment the chamber-door was opened the dog 
flew to the chest, against which it scratched and 
barked with redoubled fury. They attempted to get 
the dog out of the room, but in vain. Suspicion be- 
coming very strong, they were induced to open the 
box, when, to their utter astonishment, they found in 
it their new lodger, who had been thus conveyed into 
the house with the intention of robbing it.” 
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AN OXFORD LEGEND. 


Two or three generations ago—we cannot be precise 
as to date—a note, to something like the following 
effect, was delivered, by a college scout, to Mr. 
Edwardson [the name is fictitioug], a bookseller in 
the High-street of Oxford. 

“Mr. Grovenor [this name also is fictitious] will 
feel much obliged if Mr. Edwardson will call this 
morning at his (Mr. Grovenor’s) room, —— Col- 
lege. itr. G. has some books he wishes to dis- 

se of.” 
gp dl was nothing very unusual in the nature of 
this communication. There are, perhaps, no other | 
two towns in England in which such multitudes of | 
books change owners so often as in Oxford and 
Cambridge. As regularly as term time succeeds to 
vacation, are libraries, almost innumerable, bought, | 
sold, renewed, replenished, or weeded ‘out; and as | 
one race of collegians after:another appears for a | 
short time upon the stage, and then makes pe | for | 
the next, the same process of buying and selling, 
and buying and selling over and over again, the | 
self-same books, is perpetually going on. 

But Mr. Grovenor’s note, nevertheless, did rather | 
surprise the bookseller. Of all his customers—and 
Mr. Edwardson had'a good many—Mr: Grovenor | 
was one’of-the last from whom he would have ex- | 
peoted*such=s, communication. That’ this’ young | 
mani‘was’not very rich} 'the*bookseller had reason | 
to believe; but he knew him tobe careful in his | 
purchases, praiseworthily punctual in his pay- 
ments, aspiring in his studies, and, moreover, en- 
thusiastic as a book collector. It was at the com- 
mencement of term time, too, just after the long | 
vacation; when a student would rather need to in- 
crease than diminish the bulk of his library. With- 
out speculating very profoundly, however, on the 
motives of his correspondent, Mr. Edwardson pre- 
sently set out on the errand, and entered the gowns- 
man’s room. It was a small one, almost bare of 
furniture: besides a table, a chair or two, a hearth 
rug, a fender, and several old sets of bookshelves, | 
it contained nothing of the slightest value, except 
books. These, considering the comparatively con- 
tracted means of the young man, were both nu- 
merous and valuable. That he had accumulated 
such a library during his short collegiate course 
was very unlikely. In fact, a large proportion of | 
it had been the legacy of an uncle, an old civilian, | 
who had little besides his books to leave to nume- | 
rous expectants. Of these bgoks, a large portion 
had fallen to the share of our Mr. Grovenor, who 
had hitherto, as Mr. Edwardson well knew, pre- 
served them with almost religious veneration. The 
uncarpeted floor of Mr. Grovenor’s room, on the 
morning of the bookseller’s visit, was strewn to 
ineumbrance with volumes which might have de- 
lighted the eye of a Dibdin; other volumes bent 
down with their weight the slight shelves which 
almost covered the walls; and others rested in 
piles in each corner of the room. 

Pale, haggard, with compressed lips, and folded 
arms, Mr. Grovenor stood in the midst of this 
confusion, when the bookseller entered. His ap- 
ae and manner were so startling that Mr. 

wardson could not avoid a gesture of surprise, 





| 








and then an apology. 
“T believe you said ‘ Come.in,’ sir; but I fear I | 


I am intruding; you were not expecting me so 
soon P”’ 


replied the young collegian, impatiently; “you 


“ Just the opposite, sir; I expected you sooner,” | 


will please to look over yonder books ”—pointing } 


to one of the sets of shelves—‘“ and let me know 


how much you can give me for the lot—cash | 


down.” 
The tone, if not rude, was peremptory; and 


without further parley the bookseller commenced | 


his valuation. The books thus offered to him | 
were evidently, to his experienced eye, the refuse 


of the library, picked out from the more valuable | 


with care and caution. As Mr. Edwardson took | 


down a few of the volumes, glanced at the titles of || 
others, and then counted the entire lot, the young | 
seller took but slight note of his proceedings until, |) 


perceiving that the valuation was over, he ab- 
ruptly asked, in a subdued tone, “‘ How much ?” 

The bookseller named the sum he would give, 
The amount evidently fell short of the other’s ex- | 
pectations, and a spasmodic contraction of the 
brow told of his disappointment. 

“TI am no haggler,” he said, “and I believe 
you to be honourable. Is that the most you can | 
give P” 

Mr. Edwardson replied in the affirmative. 

“ That lot then,” said the student; and he | 
pointed to another portion of the library. The | 
same process was repeated, except that these, being | 
more valuable works than the former, their exami- 


| nation was more minute and careful. The young 
' man, too, though*without moving a limb from his 
| first position, looked on with a keen and restless 


eye. 

“ Have you-done ?” he presently demanded. 

“Yes, sir ;for this lot I can give you —. 
Mr. Edwardsen ‘named the amount—about double 
that of the previous one. 

Mr. Grovenor’s lip quivered as he said, “You 
are hard upon’'me, Edwardson; I thought you 
would be-more liberal, but it cannot be helped. 
Go on again; sir ;”sand he-pointed to a third lot. 

The bookseller cast'a glance at it, and then at 
the student. There was something so inexpressibly 
painful in the young man’s countenance and entire 
aspect, that Mr. Edwardson’s step was arrested, 
and his compassion, as well as curiosity, aroused. 

“T had rather not go further, Mr. Grovenor,” 
he said; “I do not feel justified in making any 
other purchases this morning. I think you may | 
hereafter regret the bargain, and perhaps reproach 
me for tempting you to part with what must be far 
more Bese on to you than they can be to me, who 
have only the pounds, shillings, and pence part of 
the business to look at.” 

Mr. Grovenor uttered an exclamation of impa- 
tience. “If I choose to sell,” he said, ‘I suppose 
I have a right to do so, and need scarcely ask your 
opinion about it, Edwardson P”’ 

“ Certainly, sir, I have no business to interfere,” 
replied the bookseller; “but I must also be al- 


lowed to act according to my judgment in the | 


matter. I cannot buy more this morning than 
the two lots I have looked at, and if you think the 


offer I have made for them is not a fair one, I wil- || 


lingly relinquish the purchase.” 
There was a struggle evidently going * in the | 
young student’s mind: it was a oe 



































pride and necessity. He threw himself into a 
chair, and pointed to another—“Sit down, Mr. 
Edwardson—for a few minutes only ;” and leaning 
| forward, he rested his elbow on the table, and his 
brow upon his hand, partially concealing his face, 
but not so entirely as to hide from the bookseller 
| the convulsive movements of as fine and expressive 
| a countenance as the university could boast of. The 
struggle did not last long. 
| Mr. Edwardson,” said the young man, recover- 
| ing his self-possession ; “I must have money, or I 
| am disgraced and ruined. You can help me, I 
| know, and youcan do it without injury to yourself. 
| Take your pick of those books; take them all, if 
you will. They are yours for »’ he named the 
sum; it was a large one; but the books were 
| worth more. “ But you must decide quickly,” he 
added; “time presses. By some means that pre- 
| ¢ise sum must be in my hands before eight o’clock 
this evening.” 
| Mr. Grovenor,” replicd the bookseller, quietly, 
| “T cannot do business in this way. I might, 
| doubtless, take advantage of your present state of 
| mind, and make a large profit by it; but you have 
| said that I am honourable; I trust I amso; and I 
| shall prove it by refusing to make a bargain with 
| you. I must say that I am surprised and sorry 
'| that you have such urgent need for so considerable 
| asum; but you have, surely, friends in the univer- 
sity who would give you temporary assistance.” 
é¢ student replied only by an impatient move- 
ment. 

“Consider, sir,” continued Mr. Edwardson, 
“your library is indispensably necessary to you; 
you cannot part with it without doing yourself an 
incalculable injury.” 

“T tell you,” replied the young man, hastily, 
“that it must go. I have no other means of 
raising the money.” 

“Your friends ——’ 

“T have none—none who can help me. Come, 
Edwardson,” he continued, “ you need not stand in 
your own light. 
are others who will; and if they will not, I have 
but one other resource, to which I think you would 
not willingly drive me. Mr.. Edwardson,”’ he 
added, and his voice became husky with sup- 

| pressed emotion, “I do not often ask a favour; 
|| but T entreat you now to save me!” 
The bookseller was touched by the appeal; and 
his determination began to waver. “'Tell me one 
_ thing, Mr. Grovenor, and I will see what I can do. 
On your honour, was this money, which you so ur- 
gently need, lost in gambling P” 

A shade passed across the young man’s counte- 








’ 


nance, his lip quivered, and, for a moment, he was | 


silent. It was but for a moment. “It was,” he 
said. ‘I might deceive you; but I am not so de- 
graded yet as to lic. i have gambled, and lost. 
But, till last night, sir” —and he spoke earnestly 
—*T never ——” 

“Do not say any more, sir,” replied the book- 
seller, interrupting the young gownsman; “I 
thank you for your candour. Wait one hour, and 
T will see you again.” 

“You will buy then P” 

“T do not say that: I can only engage to give 
you a positive reply one hour hence.” 

At the iseniated time, the bookseller returned. 





If you wont buy the books, there | 





“ 





“You will buy ?” was the eager inquiry which 
greeted him. 

“No, sir, I cannot buy. Keep your books; you 
will want them. But, sign these papers, and I will 
lend you the money without interest ;”” and he laid 
two papers before the astonished young man. The 
first was a simple acknowledgment of the debt, 
and a promise to pay on demand the sum men- 
tioned. The second was a solemn engagement 
never, from that day—under any circumstances— 
to touch cards or dice, nor by betting or in any 
form, to risk money on games either of chance or 
slall. 

Mr. Grovenor took a pen and deliberately signed 
the papers, and the negotiation was soon afterwards 
ended. 

“You have saved me, sir,” said the young man, 
as Mr. Edwardson was leaving the room: “how 
can I repay your kindness P”’ 

“ By remembering your promise, sir; and the 
bookseller was gone. 


Thirty years passed away, and change upon 
change had taken place in Oxford, as elsewhere. 
Who is that elderly man, in faded coat and napless 
hat, yet neat in person, and upright in gait 2s in 
character, who may be seen sunning himself, re- 
gularly for half an hour, at about midday, under 
Merton College Wall, in Merton-field; and then, 
his bricf relaxation ended, making his way towards 
a dark office in a narrow street, where he sits until 
nightfall, patiently copying law papers until his 
eyes are strained and his hand cramped ; and who 
then retires quictly to a small cottage in the 
suburb of St. Clement’s, of which cottage he, 
with his wife, not less active and industrious 
than himself, oceupy a single room? Few notice 
that man as he passes; few know him. A new 
generation has sprung up since he was known 
in Oxford as the thriving bookseller of High- 
street. Those who remember him as such, re- 
spect him still; even the young clerks in the 
office to which he has descended, respect him ; 
and once, when a thoughtless idler slyly thrust 
pins through the old man’s hat, to give him a 
galvanic shock, as he said, for a spree, he was 
“sent to Coventry,” until the amiable object of 
his joke procured for him the forgiveness of his 
indignant colleagues. 

The man is none other than Mr. Edwardson; 
and his experience is but a new exemplification of 
the old story, that riches had “taken to them- 
selves wings,’ and flown away “as an eagle to- 
wards heaven.” By a series of events, easily told 
if the relation were necessary, his property has 
dwindled away, his trade has passed into other 
hands, he is become poor. But he can work for 
his bread; he has never wanted that, and he is 
contented and thankful. 


“Mr. Edwardson, soon after you went out, a 
gentlemen came in and inquired for you,” said a 
youth in the office, one day when the old copying 
clerk was hanging up his hat, after returning from 
his daily walk in Merton-ficld. 

“ Who was he, Marriott ?” 

*T don’t know who he was, but he had a grand 
look about him, and no mistake. He would not 
leave his name; but said he was staying at the 
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Angel, number 3 sitting-room, and would be glad 
if you would call any time this evening.” 

It is some mistake,” thought Mr. Edwardson ; 
“no one surely can want to see me.” Neverthe- 
less, he brushed his coat and hat with greater care, 
and left the office earlier than usual. “I may as 
well see who it is, and what he wants; it wont be 
out of my way to look in at the Angel at all 
events,” he said to himself. And he did look in. 

“ T do not remember you, sir,” said Mr. Edward- 
son, with an almost bewildered look, to a middle- 
aged gentleman who had grasped his hand, had 
it still in his grasp, tightly, and was shedding 
tears, which would start afresh every time he 
attempted to speak—‘I do not remember you, 
sir; surely you have mistaken me for some other 
person.” 

* You remember—if not me—you remember 
the young man, Grovenor, whom you saved from 
ruin thirty years ago,” said the stranger, when he 
had regained his voice. 

“T do remember the circumstance to which you 
allude ; and, if you are Mr. Grovenor, I am glad; 
and I see now that you are the same, but changed 
too. Iam glad to see you.” 

“And yet, Mr. Edwardson—but let us be seated, 
for I have much to say—and yet you did not let 
me know that the tide had turned against you; or, 
did you write? If you did, your letters never 
reached me. I do assure you that, until to-day, I 
have never heard of your trials. Why, why did 
you not apply to me P” 

“Surely, I had no claim on you, sir. You dis- 
charged your debt honourably, before you left 
England, an i 

“No claim! no claim! when I owe to you, by 
God’s blessing, all that I have? When but for 
you, I might have been, should have been in all 
probability, a miserable outcast? No claim upon 
me!” 

Mr. Edwardson was attempting to express his 
thankfulness that, by any means, he had been use- 
ful, but still disavowing any claim upon his former 
customer, when a lady entered the room. 

“‘ This is the generous friend of whom I have so 
often spoken,” said Mr. Grovenor, almost dragging 
forward, and introducing the confused and retiring 
sexagenarian. 

It is unnecessary to describe the happiness 
of the long-separated friends thus singularly 
brought together. Suffice it to say that the hours 
which had dragged rather heavily with Mr. Ed- 
wardson of late, fled with unusual swiftness in such 
society, and it was late that night when he reached 
his home. 


“What is become of the old man that used to 
sit at yonder desk?” asked a client, one day, of 
Marriott, the articled clerk. “He is not ill, or 
dead, is he P” 

“What, Mr. Edwardson, sir? Oh, no; but he 
has left the office a month or more. He is a rich 
man now, sir, they say.” 

* Ah! how is that? He was poor enough, I 
think.” 

“Yes, sir; I believe he was; but he was agentle- 
man for all that ; and I was never more glad than 
when I heard of his good fortune, though I don’t 
like missing him from the office.” 





“Why, what good fortune has he met with?” 

“Oh, sir, an old gownsman that Mr. Edward. 
son did something for a long time ago, came home 
from somewhere abroad, where he has been all his 
life since he left college. He is wonderfully wel] 
off, according to all accounts, though he was poor 
enough once; and he says—I heard him say that— 
that all his good fortune is owing to our old gentle. 
man. So, he no sooner reached England than he 
came on purpose to find him out; and you may 
fancy the rest.” 

Yes, it was easy to fancy the rest : our readers, 
according to their taste, may embellish the remain. 
ing years of Edwardson’s life with every variety 
of pleasant scenes— 


** Those which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends ;” 


and unless they be very romantic indeed, and very |) 


unreasonable, we believe that they will not over. 
shoot the mark. For many years after the dis. 
appearance of Mr. Edwardson from the attorney's 
oftice, he might be seen on sunny winter days, on 
his old-accustomed parade beneath Merton Wall. 
But it was no longer in the garb of the decayed 
gentleman ; nor did he rigidly confine himself to 
the midday half-hour; neither was he at those 
times unrecognised and alone. Many touched 
their hats, and others stopped for a few minutes’ 
speech with the cheerful old couple whom every- 


body knew, and who lived in “that lovely little || 
place” not far from Magdalen-bridge, and were so 
kind to the poor. On summer evenings the same || 


aged couple might often be met quietly walking 


round Christ Church meadow, or standing for a || 
minute or two to look at the boats on the Isis, or || 
Once, when a boy || 
was engaged with hook and line, on the bank of || 


the anglers in the Cherwell. 


the latter river, near its junction with the former, 
Mr. Edwardson and his wife passed by. 


At that moment, the youth, impatient from want | 


of success, threw crumbs into the river, to “draw 
the fish,” as he called it. 


“Ah, Willy,” said the old gentleman, “and || 


what good will that do, do you think ?” 
The boy looked up with a sharp eye, and touched 
his hat when he saw who was speaking. 


“Tf you please, sir, did you never ‘cast bread 


upon the water’ P”’ 


299 


days. 





INFANTICIDE. 


Surprise is often felt by persons who are Ut 
versed in the habits of the Greeks and Romans, || 
at finding the exposure of infants to perish so con- || 
stantly introduced into the legends of their myth- 


ology and the fictions of their poets. As am 
instance of each of these classes, Priam, the vene- 
rable king of Troy, and Chremes, a character m 
one of the plays of Terence, are described as aban- 
doning their offspring to perish, without hesitation, 


without remorse, and without the imputation of | 


guilt. Among ourselves, parental affection seems 
not so much a moral duty as an ineradicable in- 
stinct. It survives every other virtue, and can 
cease to exist only in the hearts of the most des- 
perately abandoned and depraved. The horror and 














“Yes, Willy, and ‘found it again, after many 
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indignation manifested when any case of infanti- | 
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cide does come to light, merely scts in a stronger 
view the sense we have of the atrocity of the deed. 
We ask with wonder, “Can a woman forget her 
sucking child, that she should not have compassion 
on the son of her womb?” But this feeling is 
comparatively new in Europe. It is the product 
of Christianity, which first “ imputed the crime of 
murder to the parent who strangles, starves, or 


| abandons his new-born infant to perish. The ex- 


of children was the stubborn and prevailing 
vice of antiquity; it was sometimes prescribed, 
often permitted, almost always practised with im- 
punity, even by nations who never entertained the 
Roman ideas of paternal power; and the dramatic 
poets, who appeal to the human heart, represent 
with indifference a popular custom which was pal- 
liated by the motives of economy and compassion.” 
(Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, cap. 44.) This tes- 
timony is the more valuable as coming from one 
who systematically set himself to blacken Chris- 
tianity and brighten heathenism. 

Among the Spartans, infanticide was not only 
sanctioned by law, but organized into a system. 
In certain cases they did not allow the children to 
be reared, even should the parents wish it. The 
father, on the birth of an infant, was ordered to 
cary it to certain officers appointed for the pur- 
pose, who examined the child, and if they found it 
strong and well formed, they gave orders for its 
preservation ; but if it proved deformed or puny, 
it was carried away and flung into a deep cavern 
at the foot of Mount Taygetus, where it was left 
to perish. This custom seems to have prevailed 
throughout Greece, and to have been practised in 
all the states, with the exception of Thebes, which 
is spoken of as singular in making provision for 
the bringing up of sickly and deformed children. 
The sages and moralists, so far from opposing a 
practice which seems to us so atrocious, gave it 
their countenance and support. Plato, in his mo- 
del republic, provides that in case of any marriage 
where the children are likely to prove weakiy, care 
must be taken that they do not sce the light; or 
if such should be born, they are to be destroyed as 
speedily as possible. Aristotle speaks to the same 
efiect, in language yet more decided and peremp- 
tory. The Roman law, though it did not prescribe, 
yet permitted infanticide. The male children, if 
m any way deformed, were to be shown to five 
persons living in the neighbourhood, and then 
thrown into the Tiber. Any of the female chil- 
dren, except the eldest, might be destroyed in the 
same way, without, as it seems, any formality 
whatever. A striking illustration of the common- 
ness of the practice, and the indifference with 
which it was regarded, is afforded by the fact, 
that Cicero and Seneca speak of it incidentally, 
without making any comment upon it, but treat- 
ing it as a matter of coursé. A still more impres- 
sive proof of this has been pointed out by Bishop 
Warburton in the later editions of his Divine 
Legation of Moses. Chremes, whom Terence de- 
seribes as a man of universal benevolence, and into 
Whose mouth he puts the famous line—* Homo 
sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto” (I ama 
man, and deem no human interest a matter of in- 
difference to myself), is the same person who 
tommands his wife to expose his new-born infant, 
































and flies into a passion with her for having com- 
mitted the doing of it to another, in consequence 
of which it had escaped death ; and who goes on to 
characterize all persons who retain any remnant of 
this natural affection as persons who are “ ignorant 
alike of law, goodness, and justice.” Well might 
the apostle speak of the heathen of his time, as 
“without natural affection !” 

“The dark places of the earth are” yet “full of 
the habitations of cruelty.” Heathenism still re- 
tains this characteristic unchanged. The extent to 
which infanticide prevails in China, India, Africa, 
and the islands of the Pacific, is matter of noto- 
riety. Its prevalence over large portions of the 
American continent seems proved beyond a doubt. 
In Mohammedan countries it is not discounte- 
nanced, whilst kindred practices, scarcely less re- 
volting and horrible, are affirmed to be perpetrated 
without scruple. Christianity alone has made it 
shameful and criminal for the parents to destroy 
the offspring to which they have given birth; it 
alone has repressed a custom which, however ab- 
horrent to our natural instincts and affections it 
may seem, has yet existed unchecked (sometimes 
even enjoined) in every heathen land. 

These facts are surely worth pondering by those 
who have hitherto not looked on Christianity as 
it really is entitled to be regarded, as the best 
friend of humanity. Could we suppose, indeed, 
Christianity, with all its direct and indirect be- 
nefits, to be withdrawn from our social system, a 
change would ensue in the moral world only to be 
paralleled by what would result from the with- 
drawal of light and solar heat from our globe. 
We cannot disguise the fact, that the human heart 
by nature is selfish and cruel. Illustrations, like 
those just quoted, prove this to be the case. When 
the Bible, then, talks of the necessity of its being 
renewed before man can be truly happy, it asserts 
a truth in harmony with experience and all sound 
mental philosophy. It must be born again. Edu- 
cation may refine the exterior of it, but it cannot 
cleanse the interior. Let a man, however, by the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, be led to perceive the 
ingratitude of sin, and to understand the love of 
Christ in dying for him; let him by vital purify-. 
ing faith in the Saviour’s atoning sacrifice, obtain 
peace to his troubled conscience; let him have the 
great law of love to God and man written upon 
his heart ; then all things become new. ‘The 
selfish affections lose their control; kindness fills 
the bosom; and dark clouds of heathenism, such 
as those which this paper has indicated, disperse 
and flee away. 


WHAT'S O'CLOCK IN CHEAPSIDE? 


THERE is no scarcity of clocks in Cheapside, with 
St. Paul’s at one end, and Bow Church not far 
from the other—certainly not; but we mean to 
show that independent of these and all horological 
contrivances, that famous arena of traffic can boast 
of certain social phenomena indicative of the time 
of day. We shall glance at afew of them very 
briefly. 

No matter whether it be a day of hail, rain, 
snow, sleet, or fog—of star-lighted winter or sun- 
lighted summer—here we are in Cheapside, which 
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is submitting to its daily scrape; having been 
lathered with mud all day yesterday, it is under- 
going a clean shave in order to a presentable ap- 
pearance to-day. Scavengers are brushing and 
scraping up the filth and refuse of twenty-four 
hours, and loading their heavy carts with the gold 
of London streets—gold at least it will be to the 
farmer in the shape of manure to his exhausted land. 
In the midst of their labour comes the regular 
tramp of the police, in Indian file, to relieve guard, 
by which everybody who knows anything about it 
knows that it is srx o'clock in the morning in 
Cheapside, even though St. Paul’s should cease to 
wag his metallic tongue, and Bow bells be be- 
witched into dumb-bells. 

But the day has grown older, and Cheapside has 
put on a new face; commerce has thrown aside 
her mask of wooden shutters, and the wealth of 
both worlds is peeping out at windows; shops are 
sweeping and garnishing ; genteel young men and 
comely damsels exhibit themselves at full-length, 
framed in burnished brass and plate glass—they 
are busy liming twigs for fluttering vanity. Here 
on the pavement comes a procession of standard- 
bearers, an army with timber banners, levied in the 
east to invade the west—a battalion of slop-shop 
militia, commissioned to fight the battle of cheap 
pantaloons under the very nose of fashion. Ragged 
recruits they are, very much in want of the garni- 
ture which they are doomed to puff: they defile 
slowly round St. Paul’s Churchyard, and vanish 
to their work.—Now sets in a current of omni- 
buses towards the Bank, all crammed within, and 
covered without, with business faces. At every 


turn they stop and discharge a part of their cargo 
of clerks, managers, time-keepers, book-keepers, 
and cash-keepers, and then, with a convulsive bang 


of the door, roll on again. Others having set 
down their passengers, exemplify the truth of the 
old adage, “Empty vessels make the greatest 
sound,” and come sauntering’ westward, emitting 
lusty cries of “ Charing-cross!” “Sloane-street !’’ 
“ Westminster!” “ Angei!” “ Highbury!” etc., ete., 
to which places very few people just now want to 
go. Of course the London reader knows well 
enough what’s o’clock now, and does not require 
to be informed that it is nearer TEN than nine in 
the morning. 

But the old edax rervwm has bitten another 
mouthful out of the day, and we come again for a 
third look at Cheapside. And what a spectacle it 
is! the whole broad thoroughfare is one mass of 
life, as full of activity as Thomas Carlyle’s Egyp- 
tian pot of tame vipers, who had nothing else to do 
all their lives long, but each one to struggle to get 
his head above his fellows—which after all is very 
much what this city pot of human beings are about, 
if the truth were told. One wonders whence came 
all this marvellous concourse of eager energies. 
Carts, wagons, carriages, gigs, dog-carts, phaétons, 
drays, with a score or two of omnibuses, choke up 
the roadway, while the foot pavement is hidden 
almost every inch from view by the swarming 
pedestrians. Here and there a heavy team stands 
patiently waiting at one of the narrow turnings 
from the main channel, for an opportunity to dash 
forward into the living stream. The rattle and 
rumble of wheels, which has been increasing mo- 
mentarily since the dawn, has swollen into a deaf- 





ening crash, continuous and unbroken as the roar 
of a cataract. Every face you meet is alive with 
interest ; hand, heart, and head are working while 
day lasts. From some of the side streets and from 
narrow entrances of warehouses you see worki 
men and porters with paper caps and aprons rolled 
round the waist, making the best of their way to | 
the cook-shop or the coffee-house, by which you 
learn that the big bell of St. Paul’s, whose note | 
could not pierce to your ear through the war of | 
traffic, has just struck ons. 

Another interval.—The din of commerce con- | 
tinues without an instant’s pause, but the symp. | 
toms of ebb-tide begin to be visible to the ex. | 
perienced eye. The ’busses which have been crawl- 
ing at the picking-up pace for the last five or six | 
hours as they passed towards the west, now drive 
smartly off, crammed, it is said, with bulls and | 
bears, whose feeding time is at hand. Here and | 
there the smart “turn-out” of the merchant or | 
capitalist—phaéton, brougham, or close chaise, 
drawn by a spanking grey, darts off rapidly from 
the scene of action—a token to everybody that 
business is over for the day on the Stock Exchange, 
and that it is Four o'clock. Two hours later, and 
the stroke of stx is heralded by signs which, stand- 
ing at the junction of Cheapside with St. Martin's. 
le-Grand, it is amusing to witness. Then the 
steps of the Post-office are besieged by a motley 
class of the population. Enormous bags of damp 
paper and printer’s ink run on very little feet, and 
plunge themselves head-foremost into yawning 
receptacles ; grave gentlemen forget their gravity, 
and hasten with long strides to deposit their epis- 
tolary contributions; lanky runners dart forth from 
dark places and narrow short-cuts, and while the 
hour is yet striking save by a second the inevit- 
able post. Mail carts drive up from all quarters, 
and postmen with corpulent bags from the district 
offices flock rapidly and silently to the grand centre 
of a nation’s correspondence. 

Again—and Cheapside is illumined with a thou- 
sand jets of gas; the throng of foot-passengers is 
reduced one half or more, and is visibly diminish- 
ing in numbers every minute. Those that yet 
remain are mostly of a different class from the | 
eager crowds of the morning. The gorgeous dis- | 
play of the shop windows under the vivid artificial | 
glare, collects a nightly assemblage of admiring 
spectators and purchasers. Offices and counting- 
houses are closed, and the labourers of the desk | 
and labourers of all ranks find relaxation and re- 
freshment in the enjoyment of an out-door stroll. 
The noise of the wheels, though unceasing, is no 
longer deafening; yet, to our thinking, is much 
more suggestive and impressive than at its greatest 
uproar, because the ear, no longer overwhelmed 
by the surrounding crash, is at liberty to. catch the 
far-distant and portentous hum of sound which 
from every quarter of the metropolis surges heavily 
in the upper air. Now a sudden wall of darkness |, 
bars the breadth of the way; the print-shop has | 
dropped its portcullis of patent shutters; and now | 
you may see on either side long wooden ones rise || 
out of the ground, and men come forth with iron | 
bars not at all fit for toothpicks, so please, friend | 
porter, to keep them out of our mouths—and now 
you know it is nrv& o’clock in the evening. 


When we take our last glance, the moon is high | 
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in the sky, and the shops are all shut up save one 
| or two, from the narrow doors of which—for even 

they have closed their shutters—a stream of red 

light flashes across the road. The last omnibus 
| yattles noisily along, and the shouts of the con- 
| dactor are audible at a distance of fifty yards. 
| Heavy wains, loaded with goods for luggage- 
| trains, grind their slow way to the several sta- 
| tions. Groups of individuals still pass hastily 
| along, and the sound of their footsteps, heard at no 
| other time, gives token of the comparative soli- 
| tude. Lights now gleam aloft in bedroom win- 

dows, disappearing one by one, and, lulled by the 


|| eontinual rumble of wheels, the inhabitants retire | 


| to rest as a thousand iron tongues proclaim the 
|| midnight hour of TWELVE. 

! If you ask a dweller in this locality how he 
| knows when it is past two in the morning, he may 
|| tell you, as he has told us, that the silence of the 
| ¢ity sometimes wakes him at that hour, and that 
then he does not sleep again until the melody of 
cart-wheels, which begins once more a little after 
three, soothes him to slumber. 

The dweller in Cheapside of a hundred and 
thirty years ago, when the place looked very dif- 
ferent from what it does now, might have known 
what o’clock it was ata certain time by the coming 
ofa small, plain carriage, drawn by one horse, and 
| driven by a steady serving-man, and which stop- 
I ped for half-an-hour, or thereabouts, at the north- 
| west corner of the street. A person of observation 
| would have remarked, that though that small 
|| vehicle came regularly every day, yet the driver 
| never descended from his seat, and no one ever 
|| alighted from the carriage, which, after standing 
|| on the spot for the allotted time, wheeled round 
| and returned by the way it came. If, urged 
|| by curiosity, he had looked through the little 
! glass window, he would have seen an old man of 
'| nearly fourscore years and ten, enveloped in the 
| folds of a warm cloak, and gazing with moistened 
| eyes upon the dome of St. Paul’s church, so 
|| grandly defined against the clear morning sky. 
| That was worthy old Sir Christopher Wren, who, 
|| now too feeble for action, came daily to snatch 
another, and yet another last lock at the greatest 
| and most glorious fact of his manly life. Ah, my 
friend! there was a2 man who always knew what 


it was o'clock. 








| 
| 
| 





DEATH OF JAMES THE FIFTH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Breaxine through the restraints of all regal 
|| etiquette, he suffered no one to enter his chamber 
|| save two or three of his most confidential attend- 
|| ants. Among these was the venerable Sir Da- 
|| vid Lindsay of the Mount, who had _ performed 
| the duties of nurse and preceptor to him in his 
| early days, and first awakened with poetry and 
'| music the expanding germs of his graceful genius. 
| It must have been with no common grief, that the 
| oldest and most attentive of his early friends 
| watched the premature wreck of all those brilliant 
1 endowments which Heaven had lavished on the 
|| unfortunate prince. James was dying in his thirty- 
i first year, of the sorrow of this world, for which 
| human physicians could, of course, devise no 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 








remedy. Disease of mind, in temperaments ardent 
and excitable as that of James V, quickly gene- 
rates bodily malady ; and he became, we are told, 
soeheavy and dolorous, that he neither ate nor 
drank anything that had good digestion, and be- 
came so vehemently sick that no man had hope of 
his life. But still the one powerful remembrance, 
which swallowed up all others, was present with 
him, for ever he harped in his old strain— Oh, 
fled is Oliver. Is Oliver ta’en?”’ And these words 
he was heard to murmur to himself at inter- 
vals, as long as he retained the power of arti- 
culation. In one of his moments of recollection, 
however, he sent for certain of his lords, both 
spiritual and temporal, to give him counsel; but 
ere they came, he was wellnigh strangled with ex- 
treme melancholy. By this time the post came 
out of Linlithgow, showing the king good tidings 
that the queen was delivered. The king briefly 
inquired whether it was man or woman that had 
been born to him? The messenger replied, “ That 
it was ane fair daughter.” “ Farewell,” exclaimed 
the king, with prophetic reference to the crown of 
Scotland, “it came with a lass, and shall pass with 
a lass!” A melancholy equivoque lurks in this 
speech—the royal poct having chosen the noun 
feminine (still familiarly used in Scotland for a 
girl), in pronouncing which, he twice repeats the 
sorrowful ejaculation, “ alas!” to express the dis- 
appointment of his last earthly hope ; and so, con- 
tinues the chronicler, he recommended himself to 
Almighty God, and turned his back to his lords, 
and his face to the world.—Strickland’s Lives of 
the Princesses. 





A VISIT TO POPE’S VILLA. 


“We took a boat,” says Niebuhr, the German 
historian, writing in 1798, “across the Thames, 
and I made a pilgrimage to Twickenham to see 
Pope’s garden. Oh, that I could thus visit with 
you the monuments of those men whose memory 
excites a wish to have lived in those times. The 
garden has been preserved unaltered as Pope laid 
it out. The monument he erected to the mother 
he so dearly loved is still standing, but the 
cypresses that he planted round it have all died 
out except two which still show here and there a 
green shoot. Hedges and old-fashioned flower- 
beds occupy the left side of the garden, and in the 
centre stands a bower, the trees of which have 
now grown to a gigantic height ; and with the re- 
collection of the great men who once trod the 
sward, inspire the awe of a sacred grove. They 
who will may call the grotto, the cool retreat in 
which Pope loved to sit with his most intimate 
friends, a toy—to me it was more. The prospect 
it commands must be allowed by all to be enchant- 
ingly beautiful—the Thames and its incomparably 
charming banks. Before the grotto stood an old 
weeping willow, now almost dead and propped up 
with care, also from Pope’s times. The house is 
not shown. It is inhabited, and therefore fre- 
quent visits would probably disturb the occupants, 
But it ought not to be inhabited ; it ought to bea 
temple for a grove. The many beautiful views 
from Richmond also afforded ine extreme delight.” 
—Life of Niebuhr. 
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Origin of Familiar Chings. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE BronzE.—Bronze appears. to 
have been amongst the most ancient of the manufac- 
tures of mixed metals. The earliest coins, statuettes, 
warlike weapons, and egricultural tools were of bronze. 
It has been stated that the ancients were ignorant of 
brass, but this is now known not to be the case, for we 
have examples of combinations of copper and zine, al- 
though it is quite certain that neither the Grecks nor 
the Romans knew of the latter metal in its pure state. 
The oxide of zinc, tutia, or calamine earth, was known 
to them, and employed for making yellow metal, 


Lonpon S1e¢ns.—Few casual observers are perhaps 
aware of the curious origin of many of the shop and 
public-house signs, and a still smaller number remem- 
ber when most shopkeepers displayed signs, which pro- 
jected far into the streets, with iron supports, and upon 
which large sums were expended. It is stated in Zhe 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1770, that the signs exhibited 
upon Ludgate-hill cost several hundred pounds. In The 
Spectator, No. 28, Addison mentions the sign of a goat 
before thedoor of a perfumer, and the French king’s head 
at a sword cutler’s. In the sixth plate of Hogarth’s 
“ Industry and Idleness,” the sign of West and Good- 
child, who are silk weavers, is a rampant lion with a 
cornucopia on cither side. In the same artist’s plate 
of “Noon,” the cook’s shop has a Baptist’s head; and 
in the plate of “ Night,” in the same series, the sign of 
the barber’s shop is, besides his pole, a hand drawing a 
tooth, the head being in exquisite pain, having written 
underneath, “ Shaving, bleeding, and teeth drawn with 
a touch—Ecce signum.” The well-known sign of the 
* Good woman,” which is a woman without a head, was a 
common emblem at oil shops, and it is supposed to have 
been originally started from a large oil jar, fancifully 
painted, so as to resemble a headless woman; and at 
the present day it is very frequently seen over the 
door, by way of sign.. At. ironmonger’s shops, a dog 
licking a porridge pot was the usual sign: an instance 
might, a short time ago, be seen at a large iron- 
monger’s in the Blackfriars’-road. The barber’s pole, 
likewise, is one of the few remaining shop signs, and 
one which has caused much antiquarian discussion ; 
it is supposed to represent (when barbers were sur- 
geons also) the bleeding-stick, the black stripes being 
the tape wound round it. As recently as seventy 
years since, and perhaps even later, the shops in Lon- 
don displayed signs swinging across the streets, but 
from their impeding the free circulation of air they 
were taken down and placed against the houses, and 
were, after a time, superseded by the present fashion, 
of the name and business being painted on the front. 


ANTIQUITY OF SEALS.—The Bible abounds in allu- 
sions to seals, and in proofs of the reverence attached to 
them. In the book of Job we are told that the earth 
in God’s hand “is turned as clay to the seals,” probably 
pointing to the brickmaker’s stamp, in which the germ 
of the printing-press is discovered in the dawn of ci- 
vilization. In the Canticles, the royal speaker, mingling 
menaces with entreaty, conjures his beloved to wear 
him “as a seal upon her breast, as a seal upon her 
arm.” The seal of Solomon was the most potent of 
or‘ental talismans. It is perhaps also a tribute to its 
sacred character, that in eastern romance it is a 
standing simile for a woman’s mouth, in spite of its 
inappropriate shape. Although public seals were un- 
known to the governments of antiquity, the private 
ones of kings and great men were frequently objects 
of historical notice. . Pyrgoteles enjoyed the monopoly 
of engraving the face of Alexander the Great on gems, 
as Apelles and Lysippus did in painting and sculpture. 








After the defeat of Darius, it was noticed that the 
conqueror sealed his letters for the Asiatic post with 
that monarch’s head; for the mail to Europe with his 
own. ‘The capture of Jugurtha, engraved by Sylla’s 
order on his signet, was one of the first causes which || 
moved the jealousy of Marius. Pompey had a fieure || 
of Victory on his seal ? an emerald cut with the head 
of Ptolemy was the favourite gem of Lucullus; a frog 
was the impress of the seal of Mccxnas. Of Macria- 
nus, one of the pretenders to the purple during Vale. 
rian’s captivity, the most charactesistic trait preserved 
is, that he and his children, male and female, used seals 
with the effigy of Alexander, thus assuming the Mace. 
donian’s head for their family crest. 


ORIGIN oF THE Worps BLANKET, Worstrp, Kerr. 
SEYMERE, AND Linsey WoLsEy.—While Edward II, 
in 1337, repeated his invasion of Scotland, and while 
he was engaged in raising an army to invade France 
in 1338, exacting money from the impoverished Eng. 
lish people to waste in war; there was a servant of 
mankind making a noise in Bristol, which was of 
infinitely greater service to England than the entire 
conquest of Europe would have been. This was 
Thomas Blanket. The noise he made was not that of 
the clashing sword, but of the clashing shuttle. His 
purpose was not to destroy what his country already 
possessed, but to give his country what it did not yet 
possess—namely, blankets. Thomas Blanket was soon 
imitated by his neighbours, who, like him, set up looms 
in their own houses, and made woollen cloth like that 
which he made. The cloth was named after him; 
though nothing else is known of this weaver than that 
he was the first to introduce the blanket manufacture 
into England. No cloth of any kind had been woven 
in England before the reign of Edward III. We read | 
that in 1331, John Kemp, from Flanders, introduced | 
the weaving of cloth into England ; and the king in. | 
vited fullers, dyers, and so forth, to come from Flan- || 
ders and settle here. This policy on the part of || 
Edward was discreet; and, viewed in connexion with | 
some other of his actions, proved: him to have had | 
some perception of the real sources of national well- 
being. But he no sooner allowed the cloth manufae- 
ture to be implanted in England, than he almost 
rooted it up again by restrictive enactments and oppres- || 
sive taxes to carry on his wars. The manufacture of | 
the twisted double thread of woollen, called aorsted, 
was also introduced into England about this time. || 
The village of Worsted, near Norwich, was the first i 
place where this thread was made, and it took the name | 
of the village. There is no spinning nor woollen ma- | 
nufactures at Worsted now, but from the tombs in 
the graveyard, and the benefactions left to the parish, |) 
which are recorded in the church, we have proof that || 
the manufacturers of Worsted were numerous and 
opulent during several centuries. It may also be 
noticed here, that the town of Linsey gave the name 
to the fabric known as Linsey wolsey ; and the Kersey 
and the Mere, close to it in Suffolk, contained the work- 
shops in which the cloth called erseymere was first 
made. As at Worsted, the graveyard and the church 
have many records of manufacturers long deceased. 
Their names, though now Anglicised and common 1n 
Suffolk, are all of Flemish origin. 


Umsrriia.—It was introduced to Bristol about 
1780. <A lady now eighty-three years of age remembers 
its first appearance, which occasioned a great sensation. || 
Its colour was red, and it probably came from Leghorn, r 
with which place Bristol at that time maintaincd 2 | 
great trade. | 
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